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Abstract 

This article conducts a theoretical and empirical analysis of political protest activity 
surrounding the modern Olympic Games. Although the Olympics are certainly among 
the world’s most prominent and recognized events, they have seldom been explored from 
a political perspective within the mainstream International Relations and transnational 
protest literatures.We argue, however, that the Olympics provide a theoretically interesting 
context in which to examine political contention in International Relations in large part 
because they provide such a unique opportunity structure for a range of actors to 
exercise power in pursuit of their goals.The article presents an original dataset of all 
protest occurring between 1896 and 2008 and uses these data to show that not only 
has Olympic political contention grown substantially over time, but it also has evolved 
in interesting ways in terms of the particular actors engaged in contention, the tactics 
they use, and the resistance they face. Furthermore, we suggest that the study of the 
Olympics has important implications for understanding the power and power limitations 
of those actors (including transnational advocacy networks, international institutions, 
and sovereign states) participating in Olympic protest. 

Keywords 

Olympic Games, power, resistance, social movement, transnational actor 

Introduction 

International sporting events such as the Olympic Games regularly provide important 
backdrops for international political contention. Indeed, ever since the so-called ‘Nazi 
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Olympics’ of 1936, no Summer Games have occurred without some sort of political 
incident. Most recently, the 2008 Beijing Olympics served as both a lightning rod for 
protest and a pyrotechnic symbol of China’s aspiration to be viewed as a modern great 
power. For despite all of China’s grandiose efforts as Olympic host, the Games were 
held under a shadow of political contestation over issues including human rights, 
autonomy for Tibet, product safety, and Beijing’s failure to pressure the Sudanese gov¬ 
ernment on Darfur. 1 

Flowever, it is puzzling that such a significant global event with potentially broad 
theoretical appeal is largely overlooked by both the mainstream International Relations 
(1R) and broader transnational literatures. The Olympics, after all, represent the largest 
regularly scheduled international gathering in the world. More states participate in the 
Summer and Winter Games than belong to the United Nations, and up to 90 percent of 
the world’s television sets tune in to at least some portion of the virtually ubiquitous 
Olympic media coverage. 2 The Olympics represent one of the world’s oldest symbols of 
cooperation and sportsmanship, yet the athletic competition also stokes nationalistic pas¬ 
sions and informs identity formation. Moreover, there is a great deal of prestige and 
perceived economic benefit attached to hosting the Olympics, as US President Obama’s 
failed bid to land the 2016 Summer Olympics in Chicago would attest. 

Most importantly for this article, the Olympics also serve as a focal point for protest, 
and represent a structure in which a range of actors at different levels of global society 
exercise different forms of political power. Olympic protest is not something that is car¬ 
ried out just by domestic groups or transnational activists. The Olympics also serve as a 
venue in which states protest the actions of other states and have historically provided a 
means for the international community to punish or coerce states and other actors. 

This article asks a series of related questions regarding this intersection of political 
protest and the Olympic Games. Why is it that the Olympics are such an attractive venue 
for protest and contentious politics? Flow and by whom have the Olympics historically 
been used for protest? And what does the evolution in protest activity over time tell us 
about the powers and power limitations of the key actors involved? As we will show, 
these questions have important implications for the theory and practice of international 
relations and transnational activism more broadly. 

To answer these questions, we look qualitatively at all protest activity since the first 
modern Olympic Games in 1896. We find that there has been a steady growth in protest 
activity since 1896, that the nature of Olympic protest has shifted from a predominance 
of boycotts by states and bans of states to on-site demonstrations by transnational activ¬ 
ists, that the scope of issues covered by this protest has significantly broadened and 
intensified over time, and that resistance to protest by host states and the International 
Olympic Committee (IOC) has been a constant factor throughout. 

Further analysis of these trends and of the protests themselves shows that the powers 
and roles of the relevant actors are more complicated than one might expect. First, even 
though social movements, transnational advocacy networks, and similar groups are dom¬ 
inant here in many ways, there remain significant questions regarding their effectiveness 
and the effectiveness of sport protest more broadly. Second, the IOC emerges in this 
context as a surprisingly powerful actor able in its gatekeeper role to influence state 
behavior. And third, states themselves, although constrained by other actors and other 
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interests, are still able to use the Games as a means of reproducing the state-centricity of 
the international system as a whole. 

The article proceeds in three steps. The second section asks why Olympic protest is 
theoretically interesting and draws upon existing literature to advance a framework to 
help improve our understanding of the abstract relationship between sport and interna¬ 
tional political contention. The third section looks empirically at how the Olympics have 
been used as a venue for protest over time and presents a longitudinal dataset comprising 
all protest activity at the modern Olympic Games between 1896 and 2008. The fourth 
section identifies the trends evident in the protest data and analyzes the broader implica¬ 
tions of the relationship between power, protest, and the Olympic Games, suggesting 
some promising avenues for further research in the process. 

Theorizing the politics of contention and the Olympic Games 

The political dimensions of international sport are largely overlooked by the International 
Relations literature. 3 Although there are a number of interesting interdisciplinary accounts 
of the interaction between politics and sport, most are limited and case specific, exploring 
issues such as the relationship between sport and nationalism during the Nazi era or dur¬ 
ing the Cold War. 4 And while several International Relations scholars suggest that the 
Olympics and other major sporting events may have broader significance on the interna¬ 
tional political stage/ there has been little actual inquiry in this regard. This is surprising 
given the potentially broad theoretical appeal of the Olympics as an empirical topic. As 
sites where power is frequently exercised by states and a variety of other international 
actors, where significant degrees of international cooperation are on display, and where 
political symbolism is routinely evoked, the Olympics are ripe for scholarly analysis. 6 

Realists would likely approach this sort of analysis by viewing large international 
sporting events as venues for international competition where great power politics play 
out. 7 Rising powers such as Germany in the 1930s and China in the 2000s have used the 
Games to demonstrate their power and to take advantage of the diplomatic opportunities 
that come along with the hosting role. And during the Cold War, the United States and 
the Soviet Union each orchestrated large-scale boycotts as a means of putting pressure 
on their competitors in the international system. Furthermore, as discussed later in this 
article, an examination of the Olympics from a realist perspective might also underscore 
the enduring primacy of state actors in an increasingly globalized international system. 

However, the realist perspective would also suggest that the Games have no indepen¬ 
dent effect on international outcomes because they are simply used by powerful states to 
increase these states’ relative advantage in the international system. A strictly realist 
approach is thus limited by its state-centrism and materialist ontology in illuminating 
other important aspects of the Olympic Games. Realists might have a difficult time, for 
example, explaining how it is that the International Olympic Committee has emerged as a 
powerful actor able to constrain state behavior, why states would want to host the Olympics 
even in cases when doing so would not yield material gain, 8 or how activist groups are able 
to use the Olympics as a symbolic reference point in pressuring states to change their 
behavior. For questions such as these, other theoretical orientations 9 such as social con¬ 
structivism and other concepts derived from the social movement literature such as 
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political opportunity structure are better suited to illuminate the broader significance of 
the Olympics in international politics. 

This article is primarily interested in investigating the Olympics as a site of important 
international political contention. Contentious politics refers to ‘episodic, public, collec¬ 
tive interaction among makers of claims and their objects when (a) at least one govern¬ 
ment is a claimant, an object of claims, or a party to the claims and (b) the claims would, 
if realized, affect the interests of at least one of the claimants’. 10 While this concept has 
traditionally been located in domestic political arenas, a closer examination of the 
Olympic Games in this regard offers a unique window on understanding the evolution of 
contention in transnational politics. 

Several studies from the broader literature on transnational contention provide valu¬ 
able insights regarding the importance of venues for protest. Some focus on how the 
historic backdrop of globalization has fueled the development of a transnational civil 
society and the coordinated protest against the neoliberal model at major international 
financial meetings. 11 Others show how the governance structures of the European 
Union can have a unique and important effect on the scope, nature, and effects of pro¬ 
test. 12 Still others underscore how advocacy groups can use existing political institu¬ 
tions as tools to achieve their aims, as illustrated by the tactics of the International 
Campaign to Ban Landmines. 13 

However, the Olympics remain largely overlooked as a venue for transnational con¬ 
tention, despite their unique and potentially valuable attributes as a topic of inquiry. 
Having occurred regularly for well over a century, the Olympics represent a systematic 
and consistent framework to examine certain macro-political trends: which actors are 
primarily involved in contentious politics, what tools they use, and what types of power 
they exercise. For instance, the Olympics have served over time as a site for contentious 
politics involving not just social movements, 14 but a range of actors (including local 
groups, transnational advocacy networks, 15 international institutions, 16 and sovereign 
states). Our empirical analysis therefore includes an examination of protest activity car¬ 
ried out by a range of political actors and activists. 

But the Olympics are also important because they provide a political opportunity 
structure unlike any other on the world stage. Political opportunity structures are defined 
as ‘consistent — but not necessarily formal, permanent or national — dimensions of the 
political environment that either encourage or discourage people from using collective 
action’. 17 In other words, institutional and political variables can make the prospects for 
success of a given social movement or activist network more or less likely. 18 Theoretical 
treatments of these political opportunity structures generally emphasize the mobilization 
of resources external to the claimant. Unlike internal resources such as money, power, or 
organization, external opportunity structures such as venue can be exploited by even 
weak or disorganized challengers. 19 Indeed, as Clifford Bob points out, despite some of 
the empowering effects that the global age has on the phenomenon of protest, not all 
claimants in this complex process yield any meaningful transnational recognition or 
impact. In addition to structural biases mentioned above, claimants (many of whom are 
local groups seeking to broaden their base and audience) operate in their own competi¬ 
tive environment, vying for relatively scarce resources and support from potential 
allies. 20 The choice of venue for protest can matter greatly in this regard, as a site such as 
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the Olympics offers greater potential for domestic actors to ‘externalize’ and enter the 
global arena, which can in turn lead to the formation of transnational coalitions. 21 

When examined in terms of political opportunity, the Olympics exhibit at least four 
characteristics that help explain why they are such an attractive platform for contention. 
First, the Olympics are accessible and high-profde. All states are invited to the Olympics 
almost all of the time. Heads of State often frequent the opening ceremonies. People and 
groups from all backgrounds and nationalities attend Olympic events and interact in the 
Olympic Village. The Olympics receive regular and worldwide media coverage. Although 
national athletes are the only ones who participate in the Olympics in a literal sense, the 
event is open to a variety of audiences on multiple levels of international society. 
Consequently, protest of any form is likely to get significant media attention and reach a 
broad audience, which is generally a major goal of the claimants. 

Second, the Olympics can increase the potential availability of influential allies and 
supporters. Given the high-profile and participatory nature of the event, claimants can 
expect to draw more attention to their cause and forge new alliances with individuals, 
networks, governments, and other actors. Furthermore, especially in instances where the 
object of the contestation is the host government, claimants can use the Olympics to raise 
awareness about particular policies and to ratchet up domestic and international pressure 
on the host to change them. Keck and Sikkink outline a ‘boomerang pattern’ in transna¬ 
tional activism. When channels between the state and its domestic actors are blocked, 
claimants bypass their state and directly seek out international allies to try to bring pres¬ 
sure on that state from the outside. 22 The Olympics can potentially increase the force of 
the boomerang pressure upon the host government or other state. 

Third and relatedly, the Olympics can reduce the ability of the regime to repress col¬ 
lective claim-making in the first place. When states (and, again, particularly host states) 
are under the Olympic spotlight, the potential costs of an act of repression are substan¬ 
tially increased, thereby limiting options for repression and reducing direct resistance to 
claimants. As will be discussed below, both host states and the IOC still find ways to 
resist protest activities. But the nature of the modern Olympic Games makes it difficult 
to do so forcibly. Softer tactics are required. 

Finally and perhaps most importantly, the Olympics are attributed special symbolic 
meaning that facilitates collective claim-making and widens political opportunity. 
According to the Olympic Charter, ‘The goal of Olympism is to place sport at the service 
of the harmonious development of man, with a view to promoting a peaceful society 
concerned with the preservation of human dignity. ,2 ’ It is precisely because of the univer¬ 
sal and humanitarian mission outlined by the Charter that protest in an Olympic context 
acquires the meaning it does. The persuasiveness of arguments made by claimants 
depends heavily on their ‘fit’ with an existing normative framework, which serves as a 
focal point for these political contests. In this sense, the Olympics serve as a discourse 
arena enabling deliberative processes and providing, in Habermasian terms, a ‘common 
lifeworld’ or ‘a common set of references and of experiences to which actors can relate 
in their communicative interactions’. 24 

In other words, participation in the Olympic forum involves an intersubjective under¬ 
standing of the ‘rules of the game’, not just regarding the sports that are played but also 
in terms of the behavior of states that adhere to the Olympic spirit. The notion of 
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‘Olympism’ enshrined by the Charter enables claimants to use the existing institution as 
a foil in framing and reframing their particular issue 25 and in challenging the validity of 
the claims of others. 26 The Olympics therefore enhance political opportunity by provid¬ 
ing claimants with a potentially powerful external resource of symbolic capital 27 and, in 
Tarrow’s words, a particularly fruitful kind of ‘coral reef’ that helps form horizontal con¬ 
nections among activists with similar claims. 28 

Again, all of these factors together make the Olympic competition a particularly 
attractive venue for all types of political protest. The next section of this article will use 
these theoretical insights to look at how Olympic protest has been carried out in actual 
empirical practice. 

International political contention at the modem Olympics 

The modem Olympic Games are already over 100 years old and have evolved substan¬ 
tially over this period of time. The first Athens Games in 1896, for instance, involved 
approximately 250 athletes from 14 participating countries, whereas 204 different 
national committees sent over 11,000 athletes to compete in Beijing. And whereas the 
first modern Games hosted just 43 events including the marathon and Greco-Roman 
wrestling, the most recent Summer and Winter Olympic Games incorporated 386 sepa¬ 
rate events including BMX cycling and team pursuit speed skating. 

Over this period of time, there has also been a substantial evolution in terms of the 
protest and other political activity that surrounds the athletic competitions. Many of the 
inflection points in this evolutionary protest are relatively well known. For instance, 
although by modern standards early Olympic Games were largely free from overt politi¬ 
cal demonstration, this all changed with the flurry of boycotts and bans that surrounded 
the two World Wars (and the 1936 Berlin Games in particular). This boycotting frenzy 
reached its apex with the African boycott of the 1976 Games, the American boycott of 
the 1980 Games, and the Soviet boycott of the 1984 Games. The terrorist attacks on 
Israeli athletes at the 1972 Munich Games have also etched their place in history. Recent 
Games have not seen this level of boycotting or political violence, but there has still been 
substantial controversy over, among other things, the selections of South Korea and 
China as Olympic hosts. 

Within these basic highlights, though, there is a much more nuanced story to tell. And 
by looking systematically at the range of Olympic protest since 1896, this section seeks 
to explore the historical record and to tell this story. 

Concepts and definitions 

At the Olympics and beyond, the most basic form of political contention is protest. 
Protest is a broad concept that refers to a set of actions aimed to demonstrate disapproval 
and/or to convince or coerce others to change their behavior. There are a number of 
actions that can be considered forms of protests, from peaceful demonstrations and hun¬ 
ger strikes to boycotts and political violence. All of these behaviors constitute what the 
social movement literature calls ‘contentious performances’ or ‘relatively familiar and 
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standard ways in which one set of political actors makes collective claims on one other 
set of political actors’. 29 

There is certainly a performative element to these protest behaviors that takes on 
particular significance (and has evolved in particular ways) in the Olympic context. 30 
The boycott, for instance, has become a familiar tool and script of state protest that has, 
in its most recent incarnation, involved not full team boycotts but threatened boycotts of 
the opening ceremony by President Bush and other state leaders in 2008. As a form of 
contentious performance, the boycott carries with it particular meaning for the boycot¬ 
ting parties, the host state, and the individual athletes involved. 

Operationally, we understand protest here to include not only these boycotts, but also 
terrorist attacks, bans on participation by the IOC, and more traditional demonstrations 
at the events themselves by domestic and international activist groups. All of these 
involve some form of protest behavior and all are potential inclusions in our dataset of 
historic Olympic protest. 

Our potential pool of boycotts, attacks, bans, and demonstrations is, however, limited 
by two criteria — the first of which involves the size of the protest. Just as scholars study¬ 
ing war and conflict set a lower definitional limit counting battle deaths or some other 
criteria, we include in our dataset only those protests that involve at least 10 people 
actively engaged in the activity. Although the specific number is arbitrary, the goal is to 
ensure inclusion of only those protests that are well organized and that could themselves 
reasonably have a broader political impact. It should be noted that almost all of the cases 
in the dataset itself include substantially more individuals than this lower 10-person limit. 

In practice, this size limitation primarily excludes isolated protests and boycotts by 
individual athletes or activists. For example, in 1998 Terje Haakonsen, a top snowboarder 
from Norway, individually announced a boycott of the Nagano Olympics as a protest 
against the non-transparency of IOC decision-making processes. 31 Similarly, there are 
many cases of individual activists chaining themselves to fences, disrupting sporting 
events, or engaging in many other forms of protest on behalf of various personal causes. 

This type of individual action is much different (and much less likely to be effective) 
than the broad boycotts, bans, demonstrations, and attacks that constitute the bulk of the 
dataset. Therefore, these individual protests are not considered in the analysis here — 
although individuals who protest as a direct part of a larger organization, such as the 
American sprinters who raised the famous Black Power salute at a medal ceremony of 
the 1968 Mexico City Olympics, are included. 

A second exclusion implied by this size limitation is of those protests — typically 
boycotts — that are threatened but not actually carried out. For example, the United 
States openly considered a boycott of the Berlin Games in 193 6, 32 Iraq and other Middle 
Eastern states discussed a boycott because of Israel’s participation in the 1952 Games in 
Helsinki, 3 ’ and the Australian basketball team even threatened to boycott in 1992 because 
HIV-positive Magic Johnson was allowed to compete. 34 

We exclude these threatened protests for methodological and theoretical reasons. 
Methodologically, it is much more difficult to identify cases of threatened protest than 
actual protest and this difficulty would bias our analysis. Theoretically, a threatened pro¬ 
test and an actual protest are simply different beasts. Although both cordd conceivably 
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achieve empirical results, the former involves much less commitment and organization 
than the latter. Protest threats are therefore not included in the dataset. 

In addition to the size threshold, we also limit case identification by the nature of the 
protest and include only those protests that are intended for an Olympic audience and that 
are clearly political in nature. Our specific use of these criteria is intentionally very broad 
and is meant only to exclude protests obviously outside our scope of inquiry. For instance, 
there are regular ‘protests’ at the Olympic Games involving the judging and outcome of 
the athletic events themselves or the use of steroids or other banned substances by partici¬ 
pating athletes, but these are not the types of protests that interest us here. 

Similarly, there have been some cases of small local protests regarding access to the 
Games by cab-drivers or working conditions of dancers and others hired for the events. 3:1 
Although these sorts of protests may be ‘political’ in a limited sense and may take place 
in the same city or country of the Olympics, they are not the same as those protests using 
the Olympics themselves as a sort of broader political pulpit. They are thus excluded 
from the analysis. 

Coding 

With these limitations in place, we used English-language newspaper coverage available 
through LexisNexis to code and identify cases of Olympic protest occurring between 
1896 and 2008. 36 We searched for coverage of Olympic demonstrations, Olympic boy¬ 
cotts, Olympic bans, Olympic terrorist attacks, and general Olympic protest and included 
all cases that fit the criteria described above. 

This methodology for case identification has some obvious limitations. By no means 
does it cover all protest activity associated with any given Olympics; it only hits those 
demonstrations, bans, boycotts, and attacks that generate sufficient media coverage. This 
means that although cases of significant protest will be accounted for, smaller protests 
might slip through the methodological cracks. 

Furthermore, we are also limited by using only English-language news sources, which 
creates some potential for bias in the types of groups and particular Olympic Games that 
are covered in the data (although it is worth noting that available English-language 
sources do extend beyond those in just Europe and North America). Overall, our only 
real methodological recourse is to accept the limitations and recognize these potential 
problems in our analysis of the data. And, again, despite the limitations regarding smaller 
protests, our coding system should easily capture all major protest activity at any given 
Olympic Games. 

The final dataset includes 50 individual protest cases which range from the banning 
of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey from the 1920 Paris Games following World 
War I to a number of demonstrations in 2008 by groups primarily concerned with minor¬ 
ity rights in China and genocide in Sudan. Full descriptions of these cases are included 
in the Appendix to this article, but Figure 1 and Table 1 summarize the key information. 

Figure 1 shows the number of individual protest events at all Summer and Winter 
Olympic Games between 1896 and 2008, and Table 1 breaks these cases down according 
to the three main types of protest: bans, boycotts, and on-site demonstrations. The key 
trends in the data, including the overall growth in protest activity and changes regarding 
both boycotts and demonstrations, will be discussed in depth in the following section. 
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Figure I. Instances of Olympic protest, 1896-2008 


Table I. Olympic protest by type 



1896-1924 

1925-1949 

1950-1974 

1975-1999 

2000-2008 

Bans 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Boycotts 

0 

2 

4 

9 

0 

Demonstrations 

0 

0 

2 

6 

17 


Analyzing power and protest at the Olympics 

Having established the theoretical and empirical importance of the relationship between 
the Olympics and political contention, this section analyzes these data to identify four 
major trends present in Olympic protest. It then uses these trends and the protest cases 
themselves to explore further issues related to the effectiveness of protest, the power of 
the IOC, and the implications of the changing role of the state in international politics 
more generally. 

As evident in Figure 1, the first and most basic trend in the data is the simple fact that 
the number of Olympic protests has increased significantly over time. More than half of 
the identified cases, for instance, took place within the past 20 years. Although it is pos¬ 
sible that a small part of this dynamic might be explained by the methodological limita¬ 
tions described above, it is nonetheless quite clear that the number and size of protest 
activities surrounding the Olympics have grown consistently over the past century. 

Early on, for example, other than the bans of certain countries due to World War I, the 
closest things to an actual protest at the Olympics were instances such as the threatened 
withdrawal of French athletes in 1928 because of a negative encounter with a ‘pugilisti- 
cally inclined gatekeeper’ 37 and the vociferous complaints of American tennis players in 
1924 regarding the lack of ‘civilized facilities’ in Paris. 38 Starting in the 1970s, though, 
protests of all sorts began to become a regular and expected part of international Olympic 
competition. The broad boycotts in 1976, 1980, and 1984 received massive international 
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attention and, more recently, some of the most active protests have occurred not at the 
Games themselves, but at the Olympic torch relays that precede the opening ceremonies. 
Protesters in 1996, for instance, doused the Olympic flame on its way to Atlanta as an 
action against an Olympic memorial that traveled with the torch and that included recog¬ 
nition of the 1936 ‘Nazi Games’. 39 Similar protests surrounding the Olympic torch were 
particularly strong and well organized preceding the 2006 Winter Games in Turin and the 
2008 Beijing Summer Olympics. 

Part of the overall explanation for increased protest activity involves straightforward 
logistical issues. For example, the growth of protests at the Winter Olympics in the 1990s 
followed almost directly from the IOC decision to stagger the Summer and Winter 
Games every two years, a change that had the effect of simply creating more space and 
time for protest at the traditionally less popular Winter competitions. 

More substantial explanations for protest growth over time can be tied back to the 
theoretical reasons why the Olympics themselves are attractive venues for international 
and domestic protest discussed earlier. For instance, the Olympics are attractive protest 
venues in part because they are such high-profile events. As the Olympics and their pro¬ 
file have grown over the past century, it is therefore no surprise that the protests sur¬ 
rounding them have grown as well. The 1908 Games in London simply exist at a different 
scale from the 2008 Games in Beijing. Not only are there more than five times as many 
athletes and 10 times as many states participating in the competition today, but media 
coverage and distribution of the Games have grown dramatically as well, expanding 
most recently into the realm of live Internet streaming. 

Furthermore, an increased Olympic profile also brings with it more potential transna¬ 
tional and domestic allies and a greater watchdog presence limiting anti-protest activities 
by both host states and the IOC. The increased availability of allies and watchdogs ampli¬ 
fies the perceived benefits and diminishes the perceived costs for potential claimants 
given that their protest activity is more likely to mobilize support and less likely to be 
suppressed. For all of these reasons, the growth in Olympic protest is unsurprising and 
fits clearly with our theoretical discussion above. 

A second trend in the data involves an evolution in the types of actors that use the 
Olympics as a site of political contention and the methods they employ in these contesta¬ 
tions. Prior to World War I, the relationship between sport and international politics was 
still inchoate, percolating up from the local to the national level. From World War 1 until 
the 1980s, however, the Olympics served as prominent venues for political contention, 
usually involving state-based boycotts or bans on Olympic participation. While many of 
these boycotts and bans were supported by the work of NGOs and other sub-state actors, 
the primary basis of the protest at that time was at the level of the state. 

Perhaps the most notable uses of boycotts and bans occurred in the context of great 
power conflict. Germany and the other defeated powers were banned from the 1920 
Olympics in Antwerp in the wake of World War I. Spain and France boycotted the ‘Nazi 
Olympics’ in Berlin as a protest against Germany’s racist policies. 40 And in 1980, the 
United States led a contingent of 30 boycotting states as a response to the Soviet Union’s 
invasion and occupation of Afghanistan. The Soviet Union, along with 13 other coun¬ 
tries, then responded in 1984 with a boycott of its own. Although the Soviets claimed that 
this boycott was conducted because of the hostile environment presented to athletes from 
socialist countries, most agreed that this was primarily a boycott of retribution. 41 
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Other state-based boycotts occurred in response to regional issues. For example, 
various African states very successfully used the boycott as leverage against policies of 
apartheid in South Africa and Rhodesia. 42 The most prominent use of this tactic was the 
boycotting of the 1976 Montreal Games because of New Zealand’s continued Olympic 
participation following their attendance at a rugby tournament in South Africa several 
months earlier. South Africa and Rhodesia were both banned from the Olympics them¬ 
selves for many years. 

As shown in Table 1, however, state-based boycotts and bans have decreased signifi¬ 
cantly in prominence more recently while non-state groups including Greenpeace, 
Students for a Free Tibet, the Anti-Olympics People’s Network, and many more have 
with much greater frequency begun to use the Games as a platform to bring attention to 
their respective issues. As one protester put it in 2006, ‘Turin is using this [Olympics] as 
a showcase to the world. Why shouldn’t we use the same showcase to protest’? 43 

These types of demonstrations are now by far the most dominant form of Olympic 
protest, and the actors using them include both transnational actors such as the groups 
listed above and domestic actors within the host state using the Olympics to enter trans¬ 
national space and to form new transnational connections. The tactics and nature of this 
latter group will be elaborated upon below, but they include aboriginal groups in Canada 
and Australia and, most prominently, student groups protesting against anti-democratic 
government policies in South Korea and Mexico. 

This trend of moving from boycotts to demonstrations represents more than just a 
simple change from state to non-state actors. The abstract aims and methods of more 
recent protests are also quite different from those that preceded them. The state-based 
bans and boycotts of the Cold War era, for instance, were primarily means of engaging 
in what Keck and Sikkink have referred to as leverage politics. 44 The collective nature of 
the boycotts against apartheid, for instance, was an obvious means of exerting influence 
on and leverage against relatively stronger state actors. Yet as protest has shifted to the 
on-site demonstrations of TANs and NGOs, leverage politics has increasingly given way 
to symbolic and information politics. These non-governmental organizations and net¬ 
works are using the Olympics not as leverage or direct influence but as a means of estab¬ 
lishing and reinforcing symbols and conveying new information to a potentially large 
international audience. 

A third and related trend apparent from the data involves a broadening and intensify¬ 
ing of the scope of issues protested at the Olympic Games. Most of the protest through 
the late 1990s involved either (1) states protesting the particular social policies, military 
activities, or Olympic participation of other states or (2) domestic activists protesting the 
social and economic policies of the host state. The former included the previously men¬ 
tioned boycotts and bans over apartheid in South Africa and Rhodesia; boycotts and 
protests over the Suez Canal War and Soviet occupation of places such as Hungary, 
Afghanistan, and Lithuania; and a series of boycotts over the sanctioned participation of 
Communist China and Taiwan. And the latter are most prominently represented by major 
student protests in Mexico City in 1968 and Seoul in 1988. Both of these student protests 
involved specific complaints against the governing regimes of Mexico and South Korea, 
and both are also clear examples of groups using Olympic protest as a means of forging 
international alliances and creating the possibility of a boomerang pattern of pressure 
against a repressive host state. 45 
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What is interesting is that this initial focus of protest on the policies of the host state 
or other participating states has broadened considerably in the last 10 years. Now, a 
majority of Olympic protest is based on larger issues of transnational concern. Although 
there are still significant domestic protests by, for example, Aborigines in Australia and 
various minority groups in China, there are also strong and significant protests by anti¬ 
globalization groups, environmental groups, animal rights groups, and other organiza¬ 
tions with more general and transnational concerns than had been typical of Olympic 
protests prior to the turn of the century. Overall, then, an evolution in the types of protest 
most typical at the Olympic Games has been accompanied by a broadening in the scope 
of issues that dominate protest activity. 

A final trend that is an interesting corollary to those already discussed is that, even as 
protest activity has grown over time, resistance to protest by both the IOC and individual 
host states has been consistently maintained. The mechanisms by which this resistance 
has been manifested, however, have changed substantially. The IOC Charter and various 
IOC policies, for instance, explicitly aim to depoliticize the Olympic Games. The Charter 
directly states that ‘no kind of demonstration or political, religious or racial propaganda 
is permitted in any Olympic sites, venues or other areas’, 46 and the IOC regularly calls 
for a cease fire in any ongoing international conflict between the opening and closing 
ceremonies. In these and other ways, the IOC regularly works to keep the Olympics as 
free as possible from politics and political protest. 

Similarly, states hosting the Olympics have consistently found ways to limit political 
demonstrations at or near Olympic sites. The most extreme early example of this involved 
the Mexican government’s response to student protests in 1968. These protests were anti¬ 
government and anti-Olympics (‘We don’t want Olympics, we want a revolution!’), and 
only 10 days before the opening ceremonies, the military opened fire on a large group of 
protesters, killing at least 50 students in the process. Shockingly, the IOC held a vote at 
this point and decided to continue with the Games as planned less than two weeks later. 
By comparison, the numerous arrests of protesters by the Soviet Union in 1980 or the 
deportation of anti-abortion activists by Norway in 1994 seem quite mild. But even these 
were effective means of directly limiting protest presence at Olympic events and venues. 

Protest management became more indirect (but no less effective) with a new policy 
instituted at the 2002 Winter Games in Salt Lake City. For the first time, specific zones 
were created in which protest was allowed while being simultaneously limited and moni¬ 
tored. Although this was in part an acknowledgment of the expansion of protest described 
above, it also had the clear effect of dampening actual protest participation. 

Thousands [of protesters] were anticipated, ranging from the anti-homeless, to the anti¬ 
globalists to the anti-abortionists. A few arrived, but they soon dissipated, frustrated by the 
restrictions placed on their protestations by City Hall. They were given a few small areas in 
obscure parts of the city where they could shout, but not shout so loudly that they would break 
noise ordinances . 47 

This basic policy was continued and expanded in Beijing in 2008, where protest per¬ 
mits were required before one could even shout in one of the official protest zones. 
Because attaining a permit essentially meant getting official approval for the subject of 
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protest, almost no one made use of the protest permits and protest zones. Protest still 
occurred, of course, but it happened outside of the officially sanctioned boundaries. 

Part of the explanation for this consistent resistance to protest involves the debate sur¬ 
rounding the relationship between sport and politics more generally. Although there are 
those who disagree, there is a broad belief that major sporting events such as the Olympics 
should try to separate themselves as much as possible from the international political 
scene. There remains a strong backlash among athletes, for instance, regarding the boy¬ 
cotts in 1980 and 1984. Many of those organizing large protests today are therefore care¬ 
ful to recognize these tensions and to balance their approaches with a recognition of the 
Olympic spirit. 

Obviously there are other reasons for the resistance to protest, including the protec¬ 
tion of the host state from significant domestic demonstrations and concern about safe¬ 
guarding the corporate sponsorship that has become an increasingly important part of the 
modern Olympic Games. But the main point here is that a counteracting force to the 
growth of Olympic protest has been a consistent resistance to bans, boycotts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and attacks by the IOC and the individual host states. 

Beyond the five rings:The broader significance of Olympic protest in 
international politics 

In many ways, the growth in Olympic protest over the 20th century largely mirrors 
macro-historical processes such as the rise of the nation-state, the nationalization of 
sport, and increased interdependence throughout the international system. State actors 
primarily used the Olympic forum for political contention during the World War and 
Cold War eras, which were structured by great power politics. Then, as the onset of glo¬ 
balization and the information revolution created more pathways for non-state actors to 
make an impact on the world stage, on-site protests by a broader range of issue-centric 
transnational protest movements became more commonplace at the Olympics. 48 We have 
explored these and other basic trends in protest activity, but several features of the larger 
debate warrant further analytic scrutiny. 

First, this article has made the case that the Olympics provide a particularly interest¬ 
ing context in which to examine the importance of opportunity structures in political 
contention and the evolution of protest in international politics. As discussed in the sec¬ 
ond section, the Olympics have many unique attributes that make them a particularly 
attractive venue for a variety of actors to exercise political power. They are high-profile 
and accessible, occur at regular intervals, and, perhaps most importantly, are steeped in 
symbolism. For many, the ‘Olympic spirit’ stands for something that transcends national 
boundaries and cultures. Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the founder of the modern Games, 
called sport a ‘religion with its church, dogmas, service ... but above all a religious feel¬ 
ing’. 44 And in back-peddling from a controversial statement that the Olympics were 
‘more important than the Catholic religion’, former IOC president Juan Antonio 
Samaranch explained, ‘Some say that the Olympic Movement is almost a religion, but 
we do not say that. But the Olympic movement is more universal than any religion.’ 50 

It is precisely this universalism that makes the Olympics such an attractive site for 
political contention for such a wide variety of international actors. 
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However, the existence of a political opportunity structure does not necessarily mean 
that protest will be effective. Important questions remain as to whether and how the same 
universalism helps claimants to effectively bring about normative change. In other 
words, is the universalism of Olympic protest as effective as it is attractive? 

There are theoretical reasons to believe that it should be. Tarrow, for instance, identi¬ 
fies three processes 51 by which argumentation and persuasion take place in transnational 
protest. Each of these processes is viable in the Olympic context: (1) global framing, 
whereby international symbols are mobilized to frame domestic conflicts and, if success¬ 
ful, promote some degree of internalization reflected in the response to the pressure 
mobilized by the claimants; (2) diffusion, where the transfer of claims occurs from one 
site to the other, and scale shift, where the coordination of collective action ends up at a 
different level from where it began; and (3) externalization, where the domestic claims 
are projected vertically onto international institutions or other foreign actors, and coali¬ 
tion formation, where transnational coalitions form among actors from different coun¬ 
tries with similar claims. 52 

Political claimants who are successful in promoting normative change through any of 
these processes reconstruct or redefine the linkages between established and new 
norms. 53 They typically use structures such as the Olympics as reference points in fram¬ 
ing their arguments, which could be an effective normative framework to use in framing 
and reframing the issue they are targeting. They can raise awareness about the problem 
and demonstrate how the behavior is not consistent with the Olympic spirit. For instance, 
anti-government protesters during the 1988 Seoul Games loudly decried the ‘Half 
Olympics’ that excluded North Korean involvement and thus violated basic Olympic 
principles of international inclusion. And even those groups that protest against the 
Olympics themselves have essentially argued that the ecological and economic impact of 
the Games contravenes the intended goodwill of the universal Olympic spirit. 

Like the meetings of other prominent international organizations such as the World 
Trade Organization and the International Monetary Fund, the Olympics have over time 
transformed from a primarily state-centric forum for activity to a site of transnational 
protest on issues ranging from the environment to human rights to the policies of specific 
state actors. However, while there have been several studies on the anti-globalization 
movement that surrounds the IGO meetings 54 — who protests, what repertoires and tac¬ 
tics they use, who their targets are, and what their goals are — relatively little work has 
been done in the Olympic context. While beyond the scope of this article, further work 
should also be done to explore the effectiveness of Olympic protest. Have Olympic pro¬ 
tests had any impact? Have some actors or strategies been more effective than others? 
And, if the Olympics are a particularly desirable site for transnational protest, why has 
there not been even more political contention than we have observed? 

A second feature of the Olympics that merits further attention involves the role of the 
International Olympic Committee, a small and under-studied institution that has none¬ 
theless emerged as a surprisingly influential international political actor. As Lord 
Killanin, the head of the IOC in the 1970s wrote, ‘Ninety-five percent of my problems as 
president of the IOC involved national and international politics.’ 55 Over the past several 
decades, the IOC has become a much more wealthy and independent organization due 
largely to increased economic interdependence and television and licensing revenues. 56 
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And, as gatekeeper of who hosts the Olympics, which delegations can participate in the 
Olympics, and even which sports are included in the Olympics, the IOC exerts power 
over issues that are of considerable importance to states and other international actors. 

All prospective Olympic host cities, for example, must engage in a costly selection 
process, and that process is decided entirely, if at times opaquely, by the IOC. Unsurprisingly, 
decisions made in this context often embroil the institution in significant political contro¬ 
versy. For instance, the selection of Seoul to host the 1988 Summer Games was met with 
considerable concern by a range of countries given the fragile situation between North 
and South Korea under the broader shadow of Cold War politics. 

To deal with this situation, IOC President Samaranch engaged in high-level diplo¬ 
macy, negotiating with Pyongyang about the (never realistic) possibility of holding 
some Olympic events in North Korea and obtaining assurances from China and the 
Soviet Union that they would not boycott. 57 In the end, although a few smaller states 
(including North Korea and Cuba) did indeed boycott the competition, the Olympics 
were largely executed without a hitch and to the tremendous political, diplomatic, and 
economic benefit of South Korea. 58 This also went down as a victory for President 
Samaranch and the IOC. 

Deciding which political entities are allowed to send athletes to the Olympics is 
another source of considerable power for the institution. Puerto Rico and Taiwan, for 
instance, have both been allowed to compete independently at the Games, although 
Scotland has not. The IOC also exerted power over membership issues at the 1992 
Games in Barcelona when Spain refused admission to Yugoslavia in response to the 
Balkan conflict and a UN directive. At the insistence of the IOC, however, Yugoslav 
athletes were allowed to compete as individuals. 59 Finally, after the rash of boycotts in 
1980 and 1984, the IOC instituted a rule stating that if a country accepted its invitation 
and then withdrew, the officials of that country would be banned from future Games. 
Other international sporting organizations have since followed suit and adopted similar 
rules to help deter large-scale athletic boycotts. 

The IOC also makes the critical decision of which sports count as Olympic events. 
These decisions have considerable economic and symbolic significance. For example, 
before the 1996 Games in Atlanta, IOC officials reportedly demanded that the modern 
pentathlon, the one sport invented by the ‘Great Founder of the Games’, Pierre de 
Coubertin, make its competition more exciting or face elimination. 60 More recently, there 
has been contention over the elimination of baseball and softball as Olympic sports, 
while the prospective inclusion of golf could prove to be a very lucrative enterprise for 
corporations such as Nike. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the IOC, however, is its paradoxical nature. 
On one hand, the IOC portrays itself as an embodiment of broadly accepted international 
norms of humanitarianism and world peace. As discussed earlier, the organization for¬ 
bids athletes from overt political or religious displays and demonstrations during the 
Games and even calls for an international cease fire during each Games (a request which 
in 2008 was denied in principle by the Americans and in practice by the Russians). 

On the other hand, many studies portray the IOC as an extremely wealthy, self- 
interested, and capitalistic organization. 61 Its primary interest is in protecting the Olympic 
brand, which motivates its behavior in everything from anti-doping regulation to 
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engagement in international and national politics. Protecting the brand, some contend, is 
less about promoting the Olympic spirit and more about simply making money. From 
this perspective, the contemporary IOC acts as a corporate entity that is, in fact, very 
political — engaging in precisely the type of behavior that the Charter prohibits. The 
organization’s decision-making processes are intentionally non-transparent and strate¬ 
gically motivated by greed and power, all of which comes at the expense of the Games 
themselves. 

There are tensions between the IOC’s mission and its actual behavior. But regardless 
of IOC motives, the larger point remains that this is a surprisingly powerful institution. 
It is also a relatively under-studied institution, in part because it is difficult to access, and 
future work could examine the IOC as a distinct international organization, with both the 
powers and pathologies that accompany that designation. 

A third and final feature of the Olympics as a site of international political contention 
involves the role of the state itself. While the Olympics have certainly served as a spring¬ 
board of influence for non-state actors such as TANs and the IOC, it is also clear that they 
continue to reinforce what is effectively a state-dominated international system. After all, 
states are the central unit of analysis and focal point of any Olympic Games. The Games 
are hosted by state actors. The medal count is organized by states. And the Olympics 
secure the most universal participation by states of any international meeting in the 
world. In Senn’s words, the Olympics provide a venue where Targe states have opportu¬ 
nity to demonstrate their power, small states can win recognition for special achieve¬ 
ments, and new states, participating in the introductory Parade of Nations, receive 
worldwide validation as members of the international community’. 62 

Although, as we have shown, the practice of boycotting is less common now than it was 
during the ideologically charged Cold War, states still use the Olympics as a site of political 
contention. In 2008, for instance, President Bush of the United States and President 
Sarkozy of France left it uncertain for quite some time whether or not they would attend 
the opening ceremonies as a means of pressuring China to improve its human rights poli¬ 
cies. 63 China itself continues to use the Games as well to reinforce the Taiwan issue, having 
protested the use of the Taiwanese flag and anthem on multiple occasions. 

Individual athletes also have had interesting experiences due to the state-centric 
nature of the Games. For instance, although Zola Budd was originally excluded from 
participating in the 1984 Games because she was South African, she controversially 
participated as a British citizen. In contrast, Jonty Skinner, among the world’s fastest 
swimmers, could not participate in the Montreal Olympics because he would not 
renounce his South African citizenship. In 1996, Wilson Kipketer, the world champion in 
the 800 meters in track, did not want to run for his native Kenya, but the IOC would not 
permit him to participate as an individual. 64 These and other cases discussed throughout 
the article reaffirm the enduring power of the state in the Olympic context. 

Overall, realist approaches are somewhat justified in viewing the Olympic Games 
through a great power prism, with the Games and their accompanying protests merely 
reflecting larger geopolitical interests, particularly before the end of the Cold War. Those 
from other theoretical traditions woidd also be correct to point out that the Games also 
contain evidence of a move away from state-centered tendencies given the increased 
expression of power by institutions, activist groups, and other non-state actors in the 
Olympic context. Our analysis suggests that the Olympics has evolved from a primarily 
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state-driven enterprise to a more complicated one in which an increasing number of 
actors matter, underscoring why the Games are such an interesting object of inquiry from 
a theoretical and historical developmental perspective. 

Conclusion 

The Olympic Games are an under-explored phenomenon in the study of international 
politics. They represent one of the longest standing forums for global interaction that has 
evolved along with the international political environment. Many actors seek to avail of 
the unique political opportunity structure provided by the Olympics. As accessible, high- 
profile, and symbolically meaningful events, the Olympics continue to offer an unparal¬ 
leled venue for international political contention, not only for states, but increasingly for 
non-state actors such as transnational advocacy networks. We have shown that there is a 
rich and interesting history of protest surrounding the modern Olympic Games. And 
despite regular resistance by the IOC and individual host states, this protest has grown 
substantially over time and evolved from a tendency toward state-based boycotts and 
domestic demonstration to a tendency toward protest over an increasingly broad range of 
issues by transnational networks and social movements. Indeed, the Olympics serve as a 
natural venue where multiple and different levels of society can interact. 

While the primary focus of this article has been to explore why the Olympics serve as 
a focal point for political contention and a preliminary empirical examination thereof, the 
Games are worthy of more careful consideration in several key respects. The most logical 
next step from this article is to explore in greater detail the effectiveness of Olympic pro¬ 
tests. Such a study would require a theoretical and operational discussion of effectiveness 
and could seek to account for the variance of effectiveness in the Olympic context or, 
perhaps more interestingly, investigate whether Olympic protests are more likely to be 
effective than other venues (e.g. international financial institutions’ meetings). 

Other more broad opportunities for inquiry from a variety of IR theoretical orienta¬ 
tions abound. The Olympics offer an interesting means to explore the relationship between 
sport and national identity and nationalism. Institutional perspectives might explore how 
the International Olympic Committee exerts considerable political influence in selecting 
hosts and overseeing the planning and implementation of the Games, yet often operates 
under a veil of secrecy and has been accused of illegitimate practices and capitalist greed. 
The Olympics must deal with transnational regulatory challenges such as how to impose 
effective and sustainable anti-doping measures. And the normative and symbolic mean¬ 
ing many actors attach to the Games raises questions over the broader impact of the 
Olympic movement as a powerful, more diffuse actor in its own right. 

In sum, the relationship between sport and international politics is not a simple one 
and many paradoxes lie at the heart of this relationship. The Olympics represent one of 
the most heated and intense forms of international competition, but they are also used as 
a symbol to promote peace. Olympic sport strives to be apolitical, yet is consistently 
politicized. The Olympics are designed around and orchestrated according to a state- 
based international system, yet activist groups and institutions such as the IOC can exer¬ 
cise unusual power at these events. It is precisely these paradoxes that make the Olympics 
so much more than a sporting event, but an important political, social, economic, and 
cultural phenomenon. 
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984 Los Angeles (S) Boycott Libya Refusal of visas for Libyan journalists 

984 Los Angeles (S) Boycott Iran ‘Criminal acts’of American government 

988 Calgary (W) Demonstration Lubicon Indians Land claim against Canadian government 
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